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RESPONSIBLE CO-OPERATION' 


Just two weeks before the Class of 1943 sat 
together in this chapel for the first time, Hitler 
invaded Poland. During your entire college 
careers, therefore, you and your fellow country- 
men have been living under the deepening shad- 
ows of war. During approximately the first 
third of your college life most Americans were 
sympathizers with the nations fighting the Axis; 
during the second third we were aiders and 
abetters of the Allies through Lend-Lease; and 
during the last third we have been vigorous 
participants in the most complete, most brutal, 
most pivotal war of history. Your class entered 
one hundred fifty-eight strong. Today thirty- 
four of you—seven in military uniform—re- 
ceive your degrees, and next week or next month 
you join your classmates either in the armed 
forces of the Nation or in training for total 
war as potential physicians, scientists, or pro- 
ducers of military weapons. 

From any point of view the contrast between 
your first day as Hamilton students and this 
last day is staggering, but to me the most signi- 
ficant contrast of all is between the extreme 
individualism of 1939 and the extreme regimen- 


1Charge to the graduating class of Hamilton 
College, June 6, 1943. 


W. H. COWLEY 
PRESIDENT HAMILTON COLLEGE, 

CLINTON, NEW YORK 
tation of 1943. You arrived on College Hill as 
typical young American individualists. You 
leave, as your classmates have left before you, 
to become regimented parts of a huge and neces- 
sary war machine. It seems to me that this 
contrast between individualism and regimenta- 
tion has far-reaching implications for each of 
you and for all Americans. 

Basically we are fighting this war to protect 
and preserve freedom for individuality, for in- 
dividual nations, and for individual people. 
But to win the war we must have regimentation 
—regimentation which is light enough for eivil- 
ians but which for you and for large numbers 
of your generation may lead to permanent per- 
sonal disaster. On the one hand we want indi- 
viduality, and on the other hand we cannot 
avoid regimentation. Striking a balance be- 
tween these two concepts of living constitutes, 
in my judgment, the most important problem 
that we shall face throughout the world when 
the United Nations achieve inevitable victory. 

As you leave this scene of varied and happy 
memories your thoughts may not be focused 
upon the postwar world. Yet I hope that as 
you train and serve as fighters and workers in 
the war effort you will give thought not only 
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to winning the war but also, as educated men, 
to the primary problem of our times—co-ordi- 
nating these apparently contradictory points of 
view. 

My parting suggestion to you, therefore, is 
this: 
ualism and extreme regimentation can only be 


that the conflict between extreme individ- 


resolved by the adoption in world affairs, in 
our national life, and in the personal living of 
us all of the concept of responsible co-operation. 
Almost everybody agrees that if, after the last 
war, the nations of the world had been wise 
enough to carry through their experiment in 
international co-operation, and if the big pow- 
ers had been unselfish enough to assume the 
responsibilities of their positions of leadership, 
we should probably not be at war today. If as 
Americans we had been willing to face the prob- 
lems of social justice at home, we should not 
now be bogged down in dangerous labor dis- 
putes, widespread illiteracy not only in the 
South but also in this great state of New York, 
malnutrition among, and inadequate health ser- 
vices for, large sections of our population, and 
a seore of other social evils. If as individual 
educated men and women we had co-operatively 


THE LEGACY OF THE GREAT 


THE birth-pangs of a new age are not com- 
fortable; but out of harm good will emerge. 
In the smelting-pot, dross disappears; the re- 
fining process produces men of mettle. We are 
acutely aware of the transition from one period 
to another, and perhaps forget that other eras 
have been born in travail like to ours—that all 
the good of the ages that have passed has not 
perished—that there will always be an age wait- 
ing before. We ean to our children 

. the lesson still give 
With freedom to think, and with patience to bear, 
And for right ever bravely to live. 

This is distinetly the task of the educator. 
Pure gold has come from the furnaces of the 
past. Truth, erushed to earth, has risen again 
Living art persists, while the chaff 
is blown away. “The wind goeth toward the 
south, and turneth about unto the north; it 
whirleth about continually, and the wind re- 


and again. 
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varried our share of the load of civie respon- 
sibility, our local communities, our states, and 
our whole nation would today be happier and 
finer places in which to live and to raise our 
families. 

When peace comes we shall have to choose 
between swings from excessive individualism to 
excessive regimentation on the one hand and 
responsible co-operation on the other. You of 
the Class of 1943 entered Hamilton in an era 
You leave in the era 

Next year or the 


of rampant individualism. 
of insidious regimentation. 
year after each of you will have to 
whether you want either of these concepts to 
dominate the world or whether you will throw 
the weight of your influence toward responsible 
co-operation. 

Your Alma Mater sends you forth into a 
period of tremendous confusion but also into a 
period which is teeming with far-reaching op- 
portunities for redefinitions and reorganiza- 
tions. She knows as she wishes you Godspeed 
that you will acquit yourselves nobly as soldier 
and citizen and thus honor her, your country, 
and the world which urgently needs your re- 
sponsible and co-operative citizenship. 


decide 


By 
ROBERT WITHINGTON 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


turneth again according to his cireuits.” Is it 
purely by chance that recent literature includes 
such titles as “Wind, Sand and Stars,” “Listen, 
the Wind!” “Gone With the Wind,” and 
“Windswept”? (Different kinds of books, some 
of considerable merit, they share fortuitously a 
common element.) But Paradise will be re- 
gained, and all will be well that ends well. In 
a time like ours the real values stand out, and 
even the younger generation will become alive 
to the wealth of those classics that have main- 
tained their appeal to one generation after 
another. 

The disecords of modern musie, the distortions 
of modern painting and sculpture, the groping 
of much modern literature—the incoherence, 
vagueness, pessimism, and querulousness of our 
age, reflected in its artistic expression—will fade 
in the light of the eternal verities which the 


present upheaval illumines. Souls are being 
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tried, and pettiness will vanish. The strength 
of the spirit, so lacking in the past decade or 
two, will discover new voices, and find new 
treasures in older, half-forgotten masterpieces. 
These it is the task of the teacher to interpret. 
For the sun shines behind the clouds, and we 
must not be frightened by the thunder. There 
never has been a storm which did not pass over; 
The 


words which come to us from the grave will 


in time of war, we must prepare for peace. 


support us in our trouble; the good and the 
great of all time can give us comfort and 
courage; and in our tribulation we shall gain 
from them a power which will make us of more 
value to the future, to which, through the pres- 
ent, we give the past. Here, if we demand it, 
is a practical duty for our schools and colleges— 
aside from voeational training, of more obvious 
worth to the thoughtless—for, if he have no 
spirit, of what good to a man is life? On the 
best authority we have it, that “the body without 
the spirit is dead.” 

Our civilization will not die in this mid- 
twentieth century, but it will be purified. There 
are things of greater consideration than mere 
life- 


forgetting. 





a fact which we were in grave danger of 
We have wasted our opportunities 
and sought ease. We shall now taste evil and 
hardship. But they will nourish us perhaps 
better than the soft food we have been eating. 
When we make the acquaintance of the classics, 
in all languages, we shall gain a perspective— 
which, among other things, will develop our 
sense of humor, and so help us on our way— 
and we shall mature. The artists of the past 
few years have not all aided us in this direction. 
To dally with Dali, to ask for bread and be 
given a Stein, to seek the cup and get Drink- 
water or Rivera, may not build up morale— 
though Boileau and Bach might help. The main 
current of literature and art, however, from 
Homer down, will inspire—and inspiration is 
what we need. “Beowulf,” Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Milton—Cervantes, Montaigne, Goethe, 
and a host of others—have a word for us; and 
there can be no waste of time in reading them. 
Many a German celassie is an antidote to Hitler 
(who has tried to obliterate Heine, Mendelssohn, 
and Schiller from the roster of German artists), 
and Dante will counteract Mussolini. The spirit 
of humanity lives in the great everywhere. It is 
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the universal spirit of humanity whieh our 
teachers must interpret in these days; it is this 
spirit which the coming generatien will find ex- 
hibited in the life about them; it is this spirit 
which will express the rising age, as it has ex- 
The nar- 
rower field of propaganda, which deals with the 


pressed the glorious ages of the past. 


passing scene, cannot permanently inspire; the 
fundamental interpretation of life, whieh per- 
Life 
is not wholly a vapor; if that of the individual 


sists through the centuries, is what counts. 


seems to appear for a little time and then vanish 
away, that of humanity continues, and faith 
He that 
driven 


worketh patience. wavereth is like a 
of the 


tossed, as the Seripture tells us. 


wave sea, with the wind and 
“From whence 
come wars and fighting among you? come they 
not even of your lusts?” 

We see the ephemeral tyrannies, the tempo- 
rary dictatorships, the futile eruelties of the 
past, the momentary triumph of evil superseded 
by the ultimate vindication of the ideals of right 
and justice—which may be glorious even in ap- 
parent defeat—in the history and literature of 
the world. 


on the ’seutcheon, but 


Blots there may be, here and there, 


should 
grasp, 


...@ man’s reach exceed his 

Or what’s a heaven for? ... 

In this world, who can do a thing, will not; 

And who would do it, cannot, I perceive; 

Yet the somewhat—somewhat, 
power— 

And thus we half-men struggle. 


will’s too, the 


It is a characteristic Browningian doctrine that 
the effort is what counts—life is the living of 
it; and this is what we must learn. Victory 
over evil is sure, though we may not live to see 
the conquest of the particular evil of our times. 
As eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, so is 
constant struggle the privilege of those who seek 
the triumph of justice. Mareus Aurelius wrote, 
“Life is more like wrestling than dancing,” and 
we are beginning to find this out. 

“To everything there is a season,” said the 
Preacher, “and a time to every purpose under 
the heaven. time to 
laugh; a time to mourn, and a time to dance; 


A time to weep, and a 


a time to rend, and a time to sew; a time to keep 
silenee, and a time to speak; a time to love, and 
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a time to hate; a time of war, and a time of 
peace.” We are fated to live in the time of war, 
and ean now see that, since the invasion of 
Manchukuo, when we said, “Peace, peace,” there 
was no peace. But a peace will come, not 
founded on greed and fear. 

The Preacher “considered all the oppressions 


Bwemt es . «x 
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that are done under the sun; and behold the 
tears of such as were oppressed, and they had 
no comforter; and on the side of their oppres- 
sors there was power; but they had no com- 
forter.”. Oppression and war bring no comfort 
to victor or vanquished; but there is no man 
that hath power over the spirit. 





A SUGGESTION TO OUR READERS 

Tue editor recently received similar letters 
from two very good friends of ScmooL AND 
Society, one a professor of education, the other 
an arts-college dean. Each expressed the opin- 
ion that our journal has been giving too much 
space to controversial discussions, and each men- 
tioned particularly articles and correspondence 
on the value of the classies, and, in general, of 
the languages, in present-day American educa- 
tion. One of the writers suggested a poll of the 
member-subseribers on the matter. A posteard 
poll would cost the society at least $75.00, which 
would be a not ineonsiderable item in its budget. 
If, however, member-subseribers and other read- 
ers, Who have convictions or opinions or wishes 
in this connection, would each write a posteard 
to the editor, or, if time and inelination per- 
mit, a longer communication, the editor would 
have, perhaps, a reasonably sound basis for 
determining editorial policy in this regard. 
Pending such a decision, the editor will continue 
to decline contributions of the type referred to, 
as he has done since receiving the two letters. 

The editor frankly admits that he is biased in 
this matter. He has long supported the classics 
and the modern foreign languages, in part be- 
cause such support is a corollary of his peculiar 
and quite unorthodox educational theory, in 
part because he lacks himself both a classical] 
and a foreign-language equipment (his early 
training, both undergraduate and graduate, hav- 
ing been almost entirely in the natural sciences), 
and throughout his professional life has suffered 
from this lack. In fact, it was only through 
main strength, awkwardness, and the constant 
use of dictionaries that he managed to master 
the reading assignments in German and French 
that were, in his day, as common a requirement 
in graduate work as were reading assignments 


in the mother tongue. As he later often told 
his own graduate students, there were no ‘“‘quali- 
in French and German in 


J 


fying examinations’ 
that remote and unregenerate era. Such ele- 
mentary literacy was taken for granted. 

The editor would emphasize, however, that 
this admitted bias has not prevented him from 
seeing to it that both sides of the controversy 
are represented in our columns. 

Other comments and eriticisms from our read- 
ers anent editorial policies would also be most 
welcome. As was predicted in our number for 
July 10, the editorial overhead of the journal 
has been reduced. The editor intended at that 
time to withdraw gracefully from the editorial 
front while the withdrawing was good, and thus 
save the society part of the sum represented by 
his monthly stipend. To this the Trustees de- 
murred, perhaps because of the present “man- 
power shortage” (which seems to have reached 
even professors emeriti!), perhaps because said 
stipend was scarcely large enough to make much 
difference anyway; so other economies have 
been effected by dispensing with much of the 
editorial assistance. The editor has now taken 
over the writing of all the “Events.” He had 
hitherto avoided this, although he always edited 
and often revised these items, and very infre- 
quently he wrote an initialed “Event.” He 
adopted this general policy because, almost from 
the outset of a professional life covering now 
only two years short of a half-century, he has 
been engaged in a succession of professional 
controversies, and the habit of saying what he 
thinks, let the chips fall where they may, is now 
not only ingrained but, doubtless ineradicable, 
since he would not break it if he could. It is in- 
evitable that, if he continues in his post, many 
if not most of the “Events” that the editor con- 
tributes will be necessarily initialed because they 
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will be colored by, not merely tinted with, his 
personal opinions. The editor trusts that our 
member-subseribers (who own the journal and 
can do what they like with it) will express them- 
selves on this matter—and the more frankly the 
better. The editor’s emotional integument is en- 
tirely callous to eriticism—otherwise he would 
have succumbed to a fatal inferiority complex 
long since. Such a frank expression of our 
readers’ opinions will be an invaluable guide 
both to the editor and to the Trustees. 

At the moment, the editor is happy to report, 
the financial condition of the journal seems to 


be looking up.—W. C. B. 


PRESIDENT HUTCHINS ON DEMOC- 
RACY’S NEED FOR A COMMUNITY 
OF IDEAS AND IDEALS 


In an address to the summer-quarter students 
of the University of Chicago, Robert M. Hut- 
chins, president, maintained that the “only true 
world community” ean be achieved solely 
through a “long, slow process of education.” 
He said: 


A community depends not on transportation, but 
on communication. By this I do not mean the state 
of the mails, the telegraph, the telephone, and the 
radio. Communication requires a stock of common 
ideas and ideals. It requires mutual intelligibility. 
To communicate, to have a community, what is com- 
munieated must be interpreted and understood. 
This can only be accomplished in the light of com- 
mon principles. 

Now the liberal arts are the arts of communica- 
tion. If we are to have a democratic community 
in this country we must give every citizen of it a 
liberal education. The alternative is not to have 
a democratic community. If the whole world is to 
be a democratic community, then every human be- 
ing in the world will have to have a liberal educa- 
tion. This is an appalling undertaking and count- 
less generations will pass away before it is accom- 
plished. 

The path to a democratic world community is 
education. The duty of American education is to 
take the first step along that path by defining and 
introducing education for a democratic community 
here at home. The education we have had for fifty 
years has been appropriate, in Bishop Berkeley’s 
phrase, to thriving earthworms, An earthworm 
who wants to thrive will insist ‘ng@ trained for 
physical health and vocational success. 

But though the good life and the gooa ty 
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assume an adequate supply and distribution of 
health and wealth, they require something more and 
something more important. They require a sound 
character and trained intelligence. 
understanding of the aims and possibilities of hu- 


man life and organized society. ... 


They require an 


After the war, because the colleges and uni- 
versities will have all the students they ean pos 
sibly want, it will not be necessary to attract 
them by triviality, President Hutchins con- 
tended. 

The notion may germinate and begin to grow that 
educators have no excuse for existence if they do 
not know what education is, that it is the function 
of educators to prescribe the course of study at 
various levels and of students to follow it or go 
elsewhere, and that no possible collection of mis- 
cellaneous courses amounts to an education even 
assuming that they are all good as isolated units 
and that the student gets an A in each of them. 

President Hutchins also expressed his belief 
that the precedent established by the NYA in 
giving assistance to qualified individuals to at- 
tend institutions of their own choosing is the 
safest way, in the present state of education 
and polities, to provide for education of the 


veterans at government expense. 


SHOULD 18-YEAR-OLDS BE IN- 
TRUSTED WITH THE 
BALLOT? 

A MOVEMENT of significant proportions seems 
to be developing in favor of making 18 years 
the beginning voting age. One state has already 
taken such action, and a plank indorsing the 
policy is promised for the 1944 platform of one 

of the major political parties. 

It is clear enough that, if “intelligence” as 
measured by the mental tests is to be the ae- 
cepted criterion, some youths of 18—some chil- 
dren of 14, for that matter—are more compe- 
tent to exercise the franchise than a certain 
rather large proportion of the adult population 
will ever be. Probably few persons whose judg- 
ment is worth considering, however, would main- 
tain that intelligence, as so measured, should be 
the sole criterion in determining a policy so 
potentially far-reaching as this. And it is inter- 
esting to know that a recent poll by the new 
Institute of Student Opinion, which covered 
some 86,000 students in 1,000 high schools, re- 
vealed that 53 per cent were against the pro- 
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a time to hate; a time of war, and a time of 


’ 


peace.” We are fated to live in the time of war, 


and ean nuw see that, since the invasion of 
Manchukuo, when we said, “Peace, peace,” there 
But a 


founded on greed and fear. 


Was no peace, peace will come, not 


The Preacher “considered all the oppressions 


ka. oS ae 
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that are done under the sun; and behold the 
tears of such as were oppressed, and they had 
no comforter; and on the side of their oppres- 
sors there was power; but they had no com- 
forter.” Oppression and war bring no comfort 
to victor or vanquished; but there is no man 


that hath power over the spirit. 





A SUGGESTION TO OUR READERS 

THE editor recently received similar letters 
from two very good friends of SCHOOL AND 
SOCIETY, one a professor of education, the other 
an arts-college dean. Each expressed the opin- 
ion that our journal has been giving too much 
space to controversial discussions, and each men- 
tioned particularly articles and correspondence 
on the value of the classies, and, in general, of 
the languages, in present-day American edueca- 
tion. One of the writers suggested a poll of the 
member-subseribers on the matter. A posteard 
poll would cost the society at least $75.00, which 
would be a not ineonsiderable item in its budget. 
If, however, member-subseribers and other read- 
ers, Who have convictions or opinions or wishes 
in this connection, would each write a posteard 
to the editor, or, if time and inclination per- 
mit, a longer ecommunieation, the editor would 
have, perhaps, a reasonably sound basis for 
determining editorial policy in this regard. 
Pending such a decision, the editor will continue 
to decline contributions of the type referred to, 
as he has done since receiving the two letters. 

The editor frankly admits that he is biased in 
this matter. He has long supported the classics 
and the modern foreign languages, in part be- 
cause such support is a corollary of his peculiar 
and quite unorthodox educational theory, in 
part because he lacks himself both a classical 
and a foreign-language equipment (his early 
training, both undergraduate and graduate, hav- 
ing been almost entirely in the natural sciences), 
and throughout his professional life has suffered 
from this lack. In facet, it was only through 
main strength, awkwardness, and the constant 
use of dictionaries that he managed to master 
the reading assignments in German and French 
that were, in his day, as common a requirement 


in graduate work as were reading assignments 





in the mother tongue. As he later often told 
his own graduate students, there were no ‘quali- 
? in French and German in 
Such ele- 


mentary literacy was taken for granted. 


fying examinations’ 
that remote and unregenerate era. 


The editor would emphasize, however, that 
this admitted bias has not prevented him from 
seeing to it that both sides of the controversy 
are represented in our columns. 

Other comments and criticisms from our read- 
ers anent editorial policies would also be most 
welcome. As was predicted in our number for 
July 10, the editorial overhead of the journal 
The editor intended at that 
time to withdraw gracefully from the editorial 
front while the withdrawing was good, and thus 
save the society part of the sum represented by 
his monthly stipend. To this the Trustees de- 
murred, perhaps because of the present “man- 
power shortage” (which seems to have reached 
even professors emeriti!), perhaps because said 
stipend was scarcely large enough to make much 
anyway; so other economies have 
been effected by dispensing with much of the 
editorial assistance. The editor has now taken 
over the writing of all the “Events.” He had 
hitherto avoided this, although he always edited 
and often revised these items, and very infre- 
quently he wrote an initialed “Event.” He 
adopted this general policy because, almost from 
the outset of a professional life covering now 
only two years short of a half-century, he has 
been engaged in a suecession of professional 
controversies, and the habit of saying what he 
thinks, let the chips fall where they may, is now 
not only ingrained but, doubtless ineradicable, 
since he would not break it if he could. It is in- 
evitable that, if he continues in his post, many 
if not most of the “Events” that the editor con- 
tributes will be necessarily initialed because they 


has been reduced. 


difference 
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will be colored by, not merely tinted with, his 
personal opinions. The editor trusts that our 
member-subseribers (who own the journal and 
can do what they like with it) will express them- 





selves on this matter—and the more frankly the 
better. The editor’s emotional integument is en- 
tirely callous to eriticism—otherwise he would 
have succumbed to a fatal inferiority complex 
long since. Such a frank expression of our 
readers’ opinions will be an invaluable guide 
both to the editor and to the Trustees. 

At the moment, the editor is happy to report, 
the financial condition of the journal seems to 


be looking up.—W. C. B. 


PRESIDENT HUTCHINS ON DEMOC- 
RACY’S NEED FOR A COMMUNITY 
OF IDEAS AND IDEALS 


In an address to the summer-quarter students 
of the University of Chicago, Robert M. Hut- 
chins, president, maintained that the “only true 
world community” ean be achieved solely 
through a “long, slow process of education.” 
He said: 


A community depends not on transportation, but 
on communication. By this I do not mean the state 
of the mails, the telegraph, the telephone, and the 
radio. Communication requires a stock of common 
ideas and ideals. It requires mutual intelligibility. 
To communicate, to have a community, what is com- 
muniecated must be interpreted and understood. 
This can only be accomplished in the light of com- 
mon principles. 

Now the liberal arts are the arts of communica- 
tion. If we are to have a democratic community 
in this country we must give every citizen of it a 
liberal education. The alternative is not to have 
a democratic community. If the whole world is to 
be a democratic community, then every human be- 
ing in the world will have to have a liberal educa- 
tion. This is an appalling undertaking and count- 
less generations will pass away before it is accom- 
plished. 

The path to a democratic world community is 
education. The duty of American education is to 
take the first step along that path by defining and 
introducing education for a democratic community 
here at home. The education we have had for fifty 
years has been appropriate, in Bishop Berkeley’s 
phrase, to thriving earthworms, An earthworm 
who wants to thrive will insist on being trained for 
physical health and vocational success. 

But though the good life and the good satiety 
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assume an adequate supply and distribution of 
health and wealth, they require something more and 
something more important. They require a sound 
character and trained intelligence. They require an 
understanding of the aims and possibilities of hu- 
man life and organized society. ... 

After the war, because the colleges and uni- 
versities will have all the students they ean pos 
sibly want, it will not be necessary to attract 
them by triviality, President Hutchins con- 
tended. 

The notion may germinate and begin to grow that 
educators have no excuse for existence if they do 
not know what education is, that it is the funetion 
of educators to prescribe the course of study at 
various levels and of students to follow it or go 
elsewhere, and that no possible collection of mis- 
cellaneous courses amounts to an education even 
assuming that they are all good as isolated units 
and that the student gets an A in each of them. 

President Hutchins also expressed his belief 
that the precedent established by the NYA in 
giving assistance to qualified individuals to at- 
tend institutions of their own choosing is the 
safest way, in the present state of education 
and politics, to provide for education of the 
veterans at government expense. 


SHOULD 18-YEAR-OLDS BE IN- 
TRUSTED WITH THE 
BALLOT? 

A MOVEMENT of significant proportions seems 
to be developing in favor of making 18 years 
the beginning voting age. One state has already 
taken such action, and a plank indorsing the 
policy is promised for the 1944 platform of one 

of the major political parties. 

It is clear enough that, if “intelligence” as 
measured by the mental tests is to be the ac- 
cepted criterion, some youths of 18—some chil- 
dren of 14, for that matter—are more compe- 
tent to exercise the franchise than a certain 
rather large proportion of the adult population 
will ever be. Probably few persons whose judg- 
ment is worth considering, however, would main- 
tain that intelligence, as so measured, should be 
the sole criterion in determining a policy so 
‘potentially far-reaching as this. And it is inter- 
esting to know that a recent poll by the new 
Institute of Student Opinion, which covered 
some 86,000 students in 1,000 high schools, re- 
vealed that 53 per cent were against the pro- 
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and four per cent undecided. 

This is a very good example of the problems 
upon which public opinion should at least con- 
sider the judgment of the so-called “expert.” 
Fortunately there are many men and women 
whose training and experience qualify them as 
There 


are, for example, many psychologists who have 


expert witnesses in this particular case. 


spent years in the administration of mental tests 
and more particularly in the evaluation of the 
results of such tests. There is, too, the related 
group of specialists in educational guidance, the 
success of whose work has come to command the 
high respect of the educational profession, and 
who are perhaps in the best position to give help- 
ful advice regarding the ability of the average 
18-year-old competently to exercise the privilege 
and power of the democratic franchise. 

It is respectfully suggested that legislators 
and framers of political platforms eall repre- 
sentatives of these groups into council before 
final action is taken on the proposal in question. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that 
there is a possible “precedent” which might be 
advanced as an indication of the people’s will 
(or willingness) in such matters. For many 
decades the people, aparently with little or no 
reluctance, intrusted to 18-year-olds, and even 
to 16- and 15-year-olds, a responsibility at least 
comparable in its significance with the responsi- 
bility of the ballot—namely, the edueation of 
Lotus D. Coffman’s “The 
Social Composition of the Teaching Popula- 
tion,” published in 1911, revealed that at least 
one in four of the public-school teachers at that 
time was not old enough to vote. 


the people’s children. 


And while 
notable advances have since been made, in large 
part as a result of Coffman’s pioneer study and 
others following the same pattern, these have 
almost always eneountered bitter opposition. 
We are nothing if not fair, and we like to be 
generous, so we suggest this authentie “prece- 
dent” to the advocates of voting by 18-year-olds 
for whatever it may be worth to them.—W. C. B. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION AND “PRE- 


PAREDNESS” FOR THE GLOBAL 
WAR 
THE summer number of the Colby Alumnus, 
Colby College (Waterville, Me.), contains an 
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interesting piece on “Preparedness” by Joseph 
Coburn Smith, editor. It reads part 
follows: 


in as 

It is a popular editorial axiom that our lack of 
foresight in preparing for this war by compulsory 
military training puts us at a serious disadvantage 
when confronted by those totalitarian nations whose 
youth have for years been goose-stepping and drill- 
ing. 

We beg to differ. We even suggest that America 
(not by foresight, but by following our natural way 
of life) used the 25 years between conflicts in what 
is now appearing to be the best possible way to 
prepare a population to wage war. 

As evidence, we submit the fact that America’s 
eight or ten million men under arms are the best 
Three times as 
many soldiers aX in World War I are college men. 
The educational median of the Army is higher than 
the tenth grade. 
pleted high school. No other nation can come any 
where near these figures. 

So what? . Never 
before have such a large proportion of soldiers had 
to handle mechanical weapons and specialized tasks. 
To do this, they have had to have the ability to 
learn. 


educated mass of men in the world. 


Forty-two per cent have com- 


.. This is a mechanized war. 


That is an ability which is acquired in the 
schoolroom, not on the drill ground. The 
and file have been learning, learning, learning, 
It has 
been the most intensive mass educational project 
ever attempted. And where did they get teachers? 
From the colleges. Only six per cent of the officers 
in our Army and Navy today are professional mili- 
tary men. 


rank 


month after month, in the training camps. 


The remaining 94 per cent are largely 
college men whose general high-level education has 
fitted them for leadership—green, perhaps, but 
sateching on swiftly. Men in the ranks who can 
learn, officers who ean teach and lead—that is the 
dividend which America’s system of free education 


and network of colleges is paying to the war effort. 


INTER-AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIPS IN 
HEALTH AND ENGINEERING 

PuysIcians, dentists, health experts, engi- 
neers, and agriculturists from all the other 
American republics are coming to the United 
States for special study and training to increase 
the effectiveness of their countries in the fight 
against the Axis. 

The program is sponsored by the U. S. Health 
Service, the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs, and the 
Army Dental Corps. Other agencies co-oper- 
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ating are the Department of Agriculture, the 
Federal Security Agency, the Rural Electrifiea- 
tion Administration, and Tulane University. 
The project aims to improve health conditions 
and promote technological progress in the other 
American republics, making possible a more 


effective contribution to the progress of the 
countries involved and inereasing the produe- 
tion of vital war materials. 

Special internships for 37 physicians, from 
United 
States, are provided by the Pan American Sani- 
The 


same agency has arranged for 11 public-health 


15 American countries outside the 


tary Bureau in hospitals in this country. 


scholarships for physicians specializing in this 
field, 21 graduate medical internships, 20 grad- 
uate courses in dentistry, and numerous other 
awarded in ¢o- 


grants, several of which are 
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operation with the Public Health Service. The 
Army Dental Corps and the American Asso 


ciation of Orthodontists provide a short course 
in orthodonties for graduate students from 16 
Additional 
month scholarships in military medicine are 


Latin-American countries. three- 
being sponsored by the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau. In the field of engineering, the U. 8. 
Rural Electrification Administration has spon 
sored one-year study grants for technicians 
from Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Guatemala, 


The 


same agency has awarded 20 similar grants to 


Honduras, Mexico, Peru, and Uruguay. 


engineers from 20 other American republics, 
and identical awards for one year of study in 
soil- and water-conservation methods have been 
made by the Soil Conservation Service of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Notes amd News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

JAMES G. MorGan, dean of instruction and 
since the resignation of Lester K. Ade (1941) 
acting president, State Teachers College (Mans- 
field, Pa.), was recently elected president, effec- 
tive June 28. 

ALVIN W. JoHNson, dean and business man- 
ager, Pacific Union College (Angwin, Calif.), 
has sueceeded Henry J. Klooster as president, 
Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs, 
Mich. Dr. Klooster has accepted the presidency 
of Pacifie Union College. 


BrotHER BONAVENTURE, C.S.C., superior of 
the Brothers of the Congregation of Holy Cross 
at Monsignor Coyle High School, Taunton 
(Mass.), has been appointed superior, Sacred 
Heart College, Watertown, Wise. Brother 
Richard, C.S.C., a member of the staff of the 
high school, sueceeds Brother Bonaventure. 


ERNST KRENEK, director of the department 
of music, Hamline University (St. Paul, Minn.), 
has been named dean of the new School of Fine 
Arts to be opened with the beginning of the 
autumn semester at the university, September 
13, according to an announcement by Charles 
Nelson Pace, president. Instruction in music, 
the drama, fine arts, and handicrafts will be 





offered in the school. Anne Simley is assistant 
professor of speech and director of dramaties, 
and Lowell Bobleter is assistant professor of 
art. 

Herbert E. WRINKLE, superintendent of 
schools, Oklahoma City, has been appointed 
state-service director for the University of Okla- 
homa, a post recently created by Joseph A. 
Brandt, president, for the purpose of obtaining 
between and 


“closer co-operation secondary 


higher education.” 
ta] 


McKeEen Catreti, who since 1924 has been 
a member of the staff, Cornell University Medi- 
eal College (New York City), has been ap- 
pointed professor of pharmacology and head of 
the department. 

LynpE C. STECKLE, assistant professor of 
psychology, University (Granville, 
Ohio), will succeed Thomas A. Lewis as head 
of the department when the latter retires, Au- 
gust 31. Dr. Lewis, who plans to devote much 
of his time to writing, will teach one course 
during the coming academic year. 


Denison 


LIEUTENANT CoLoNEL W. G. Hicurarp, IJR., 
commanding officer of the 3,319th Service Unit 
(AST), is the commanding officer in charge of 
the special school for the training of 250 
soldiers to be sent by West Point to Lafayette 
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College (Easton, Pa.), September 1, when the 
school will open as a unit of the Army Special- 


ized Training Program. 


As a result of the assignment of a V—12 unit 
of the Navy College Training Program to Park 
College (Parkville, Mo.), and the absence of 
members of the teaching staff for military ser- 
vice, the following changes have been made in 
the staff of the college: Seldon Carlyle Adams, 
editor, the Presbyterian Tribune and the Church 
Times, has been appointed chaplain and as- 
sistant professor of church history; James Giles 
Theilmann, principal, Maplewood (Mo.) High 
School, professor of edueation; Norman Fielder, 
director, industrial division; Wilma C. Nichol, 
dietitian and assistant professor of home eeco- 
Delmer J. 

English; 


nomics ; Rodabaugh, assistant pro- 


Nelson 
physies; John Tatschl, instruetor in art; J. 


fessor of Kerr, instructor in 
Conrad Huddle, senior forecaster, U. S. Weather 
sureau, Kansas City, part-time instruetor in 
meteorology; Elisabeth Bell, part-time instructor 
in psychology; Ethel M. Sifferd, former dean of 
women, Carthage (Ill.) College, acting registrar ; 
and Ben H. Moore, assistant in physies. 


Winstow S. ANDERSON, president, Whitman 
College (Walla Walla, Wash.), recently an- 
nounced the following promotions and additions 
to the staff: Irwin D. Stewart has been promoted 
to an associate professorship of mathematies; 
M. Duane Bown, to an assistant professorship of 
psychology; Thomas D. Howells, to an assistant 
professorship of English; Arthur G. Rempel, to 
an assistant professorship of biology; and Wal- 
ter L. 
political science. William L. Hutchings, for- 
merly of Rollins College (Winter Park, Fla.), 
has been appointed associate professor of phy- 


Riley, to an assistant professorship of 


sies; Charles J. Armstrong, formerly assistant 
to the dean, Brown University, assistant profes- 
sor of classies and director, Navy V-12 pro- 
gram; Phyllis H. Hutchings, formerly of Rol- 
lins College, assistant professor of astronomy 
and mathematies; Ronald V. Sires, formerly of 
Ball State Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.), as- 
sistant professor of history; and Pearl Colby 
Miller, formerly of Washington University (St. 
Louis), instructor in mathematies. 


Ow1nG to the expansion of several depart- 
ments at the University of Southern California 


(Los Angeles), the following persons have been 
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added to the staff: Edward M. Thorndike, in- 
struetor in physies; Margaret S. Rood, therapy 
supervisor of the James Whitcomb Riley Hospi- 
tal, Indianapolis, to the department of therapy; 
Sidney W. Benson, of the research department, 
General Electric Company, instructor in chem- 
istry; and Charlotte E. Chapple, costume de- 
signer for the San Francisco Opera Company, 
to the division of drama. 

Tue REVEREND Henry W. DarpeEN has been 
appointed minister at the Presbyterian student 
center, Louisiana State University, to succeed 
the Reverend James Gregory, who was recently 
appointed general secretary of the campus 
YMCA. 

Harriet D. MacPHERSON, assistant professor 
of library service, Columbia University, has been 
appointed college librarian, Smith College. 

Lester A. KIRKENDALL, head of the division 
of educational guidance, University of Okla- 
homa, has been granted leave of absence to ac- 
cept an appointment in the U. 8S. Public Health 
Service to work in the Venereal Disease Educa- 
tion Institute, Raleigh, N. C. Dr. Kirkendall 
will be concerned with the evaluation of ma- 
terials and methods used in venereal-disease edu- 
cation and with the promotion of a broad, in- 
clusive program of social-hygiene education for 
schools and communities. 

Herman B. WELLES, president, Indiana Uni- 
versity, was appointed, August 12, deputy di- 
rector of the Office of Foreign Economic Co- 
ordination, Department of State, under the 
direction of Dean Acheson, Assistant Secretary 
of State. The office has charge of the “planning 
of economic activities related to liberated areas.” 

GERTRUDE PEABopy, dean of women, Temple 
University (Philadelphia), was sworn in, Au- 
gust 12, as a lieutenant in the Women’s Reserve. 

EpmMunp M. Moraan, acting dean, Harvard 
Law School, was appointed, August 16, chair- 
man of the war-shipping panel of the War Labor 
Board. 

Jutian L. Woopwarp, associate professor of 
sociology, Cornell University, has been granted 
leave of absence to become deputy chief, sur- 
veys division, Office of War Information, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Joun S. Kar.inG, associate professor of bot- 
any, Columbia University, has been granted 
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leave of absenee to work with the Rubber De- 


velopment Corporation, Box 287, Coconut 
Grove, Miami, Fla. 

M. M. CuHaAmpers, former first lieutenant, 
Army Air Forees Technical School, Grand 


Rapids (Mich.), has been promoted to a eap- 
tainey and has been transferred to Headquart- 
ers, Seeond Distriet, Army Air Forces Training 
Command, 455 Lake Avenue, St. Louis 8. 

Mariano FIAuios, lawyer and edueator, has 
been named Under-Seeretary of Publie Instrue- 
tion, Managua (Niearagua), to sueceed Anibal 
Ibarra, who has been named Under-Secretary of 
the Interior. 


M. A. Nasu, president, Oklahoma College for 
Women (Chickasha), has been appointed chan- 
eellor, Oklahoma State Board of Regents for 
Higher Edueation. C. Dan Proctor, superin- 
tendent of schools, Ada, sueceeds Dr. Nash. 

Rosert T. LANSDALE, of the department of 
publie welfare, New York School of Social Work 
(New York City), has been appointed commis- 
sioner of social welfare for New York State. 

GERHARD AHRENS, state director of school 
relief, Indiana, has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of public instruction for the 
state, to succeed Ellis H. Bell, resigned. Mr. 
Ahrens will assume office September 1. 


Paut Myers, principal of schools, Greene 
(Ind.), will sueeceed Gerald Alex- 
superintendent of Parke 
County, Ind. Mr. Alexander has accepted the 
superintendeney at Washington, Ind. 


Township 


ander as schools, 


Mites E. MILLS, superintendent of schools, 
Altamont (Ill.), has assumed the superinten- 
dency of schools, Effingham County, IIl. 


Don §S. PatTerson, whose appointment as 
state supervisor of elementary edueation, Ala- 
bama, was reported in ScHoon AND SOCIETY, 
February 27, has been appointed director of 
instruetion in the publie schools of Bremerton, 
Wash. 

THe Very REVEREND DENNIS J. COMEY, presi- 
dent, St. Peter’s College (Jersey City, N. J.), 
has resigned to accept a post with the Jesuit 
Labor School, Philadelphia. The Very Rev- 


erend Vincent J. Hart, rector of St. Francis 
Xavier Church, New York City, has sueceeded 
Father Comey. 
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JANE L. JONES, since 1929 dean of women, St. 
Lawrence University (Canton, N. Y.), has 
resigned. 

Epwarp R. JOHNSON, associate professor of 
English, Illinois State Normal University (Nor- 
mal), has resigned, according to an announee- 
ment released, August 4, by R. W. Fairchild, 
president. Rose Burgess Buehler, supervising 
teacher in the second grade at the Thomas Met- 
calf School, has been granted a two-year leave 
of absence, and the leaves of Dale B. Vetter, 
assistant professor of the teaching of English, 
and Kenyon S. Fletcher, assistant professor of 


industrial arts, have been extended. 


BERTRAND RUvuSSELL, who has been a lecturer 
for the Barnes Foundation, has made arrange- 
ments to return to England, “because of his 
inability to obtain sufficient funds in this coun- 
try to provide for his wife and family,” aecord- 
ing to The New York Times, August 11. 


Recent Deaths 

Harry Gerorce Parker, professor emeritus 
of chemistry, Park College (Parkville, Mo.), 
died, July 6, according to word sent to ScHoou 


AND Society, August 7, by W. F. Saunders, 
dean of the college. Dr. Parker, who was 


seventy-eight years old at the time of his death, 
had served as professor of physics and chemis- 
try (1896-1913), professor of chemistry (1913- 
28), and head of the department of science 
(1928-30), William Jewell College (Liberty, 
Mo.), and as professor of chemistry and head 
of the department (1930-40), Park College. 
From 1940-42, after his retirement he served 
Park College as director of the industrial di- 
vision. In reporting Dr. Parker’s death, Dean 
Saunders said: “Dr. Parker was a scientist in 
the best meaning of the term. He was loyal to 
his beliefs and made a great contribution in the 
teaching of science in the State of Missouri and 
in the Middle West. Dr. Parker 
tinguished teacher, a careful, systematic scien- 
tist, a Christian gentleman, and a fine patriotie 


was a dis- 


citizen.” 

CapraIn Harry PooLe CAMDEN, of the Army 
Air Forces and formerly professor of seulpture, 
University of Oregon, succumbed to a heart at- 
tack at an Army camp near Walterboro (8. C.), 
at the age of forty-three years. He had served 
at the University of Oregon from 1926 to 1929 
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and in a similar professorship at Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1929-37. 


service of his country in 1941. 


Captain Camden entered the 


Joun H. Barron, professor emeritus of field 
crops, Cornell University, died, August 10, at 
the age of sixty years. Dr. Barron had served 
as extension professor of agriculture at the uni- 
1914 last 
He became professor emeritus July 1. 


versity from until his retirement 


March. 


Coming Events 

PLANS for a “skeleton” meeting of the Ameri- 
éan Psychological Association, which had been 
scheduled for September 2 in Chicago, have been 
altered to comply with “new and urgent” re- 
strictions on civilian travel. Consequently the 
Executive Committee, the Program Committee, 
and the Council have voted that “council mem- 
bers only be eneouraged to travel any distance 
to the annual meeting in order to conduct the 
affairs of the association.” Members of the as- 
sociation in the immediate vicinity of Chicago 
are invited to attend a “token” meeting on the 
afternoon of September 2. Because of the diffi- 
culty in securing accommodations in the city, 
the association has aeeepted the courtesy ex- 
tended by Northwestern University and will hold 
The eouneil will be in 
Items 
to be placed on the agenda should be mailed to 
Willard C. 
Michigan. 


the meeting in Evanston. 
session, August 31 through September 2. 
Olson, 


secretary, University of 


Other Items of Interest 

THE National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness is now publishing a bi-monthly news- 
letter, “Eye Health and Safety News,” for free 
distribution among educators, safety engineers, 
public-health officials, physicians, nurses, and 
others who are professionally concerned with 
some aspect of sight conservation. “Those who 
are interested in receiving this new publication 
are invited to write to the society, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y.” 

VIRGINIA C,. GILDERSLEEVE, 
College, Columbia University, returned from 
England, August 12, following a five-week visit, 
“finding out what’s going on in education.” 
Dean Gildersleeve reported that the English 


dean, Barnard 


people are “greatly interested in education in 
spite of the war,” but added that women’s col- 


leges “have not changed much.” 
? PY 
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R. A. Burwer, president, British Board of 
Edueation, recently spoke in London of the 
great loss of libraries in Belgium and the devas- 
tation caused in the educational life of the oe- 
cupied countries. “In Belgium, there is the 
tragic loss for the second time of the library of 
Louvain University containing over 600,000 
volumes and illuminated manuscripts. The li 
braries and archives at Ostend, Tournai, and 
Nivelles were also destroyed. .. .” 

A CONFERENCE of allied educators and the As- 
sociation of University Teachers (England), 
which was held at Oxford University, July 21, 
indorsed a suggestion by Stefan Glaser, former 
Polish Minister to Belgium and Luxembourg, 
“for the establishing of an International Uni- 
versity Institute.” The conference agreed to 
begin it in a small way and expand as cireum- 
stances permit, according to an Overseas News 
Agency dispatch to The Christian Science Moni- 
tor, July 22. 


THE seventh grade in the Utah schools has 
abandoned _ flat and political-economic 
textbooks in favor of a new course in global 
geography, according to an announcement, July 
28, by the State Course of Study Committee. 


maps 


AREA and language students in the Army 
training program at Cornell University have 
the use of a variety of materials on Germany 
and Italy, “seized and impounded when war 
broke out from the Hamburg-Ameriecan Line, 
the German Railway Tourist Agency, and the 
Italian Tourist Agency.” The materials include 
from 300 to 400 pieces of literature on Germany 
and about 200 pieces on Italy. “They were 
made available by the Alien Property Custodian 
with the consent of military intelligence, which 
worked over the material in close co-operation 
with the FBI, the OWI, and the Bureau of Eco- 
nomie Warfare.” 


THE library of the University of Pittsburgh 
recently received “almost 150 letters and docu- 
ments relating to the Ohio Company, first land 
or real-estate company in western Pennsylvania. 
They are the gift of a prominent Pittsburgh 
family which, for generations, has been inter- 
ested in the university and in Pittsburgh. The 
papers date from 1739 to 1785.” In addition 
to letters there are bills of sale, bonds, and other 
legal papers. 
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A. C. ANpERSON, professor of psychology, 
announced the establishment of a new loan fund 
at Ohio University (Athens), August 5. The 
fund, for which money was provided by former 
students of James P. Porter, professor emeritus 
of psychology, and members of the staff of the 
department of psychology, will be known as the 
James P. Porter Loan Fund in Psychology. 


A SerIES of 16 essays in honor of George 
Randall Noyes, whose retirement as professor 
of Slavie languages, University of California 
(Berkeley), was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 
cieTY, June 26, was published late in July by 
The book, “Slavie 


the Cornell University Press. 
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Studies,” was edited by Alexander Kaun, asso- 
ciate professor of Slavie languages, University 
of California, and Ernest J. Simmons, Cornell 
University. Authors of the book are “a group 
of scholars outstanding for their research into 
Slavie literature and tradition; 14 from 
leading American universities, and two are from 


are 


English institutions.” 

THE New York State Education Department 
has announced the approval by the Board of 
Regents of a postwar building program to cost 
an estimated $35,959,500. 
institutes and 


The projects include 


new state technical new or en- 
larged state-teachers-college plants at Albany, 


Oneonta, and Fredonia. 


Shorter Papers... 





LET’S NOT THROW OUT THE BABY 
WITH THE BATH 


Ir has been remarked that these are heydays 
for the Essentialists, for hardly a week passes 
a dart being east at Progressive doc- 
trines. Now it is J. Edgar Hoover ecomment- 
ing on child delinquency; now it is an admiral 
complaining about inadequate preparation in 
mathematics; now it is some cartoonist depict- 
ing supposedly Progressive school practices. 
It may perhaps be said that the publie is now 
Essentialist-minded. 

The public attitude of mind has been largely 
formulated in the fiery furnace of war, but 
many edueators arrived at the same conclusion 
On the 
other hand, these same educators have never 
taken the position that Progressive education 
was without merit. It was the abuses of Pro- 
gressive education that were always condemned, 
and now there is the danger that the publie will 
swing too far in the other direction. Let us 
review some of the contributions made by our 
Progressive brothers. 

In the beginning, Progressive education was 
an attitude of mind—a method of approach. 
It proclaimed that traditional education had 
become a ritual which too many teachers per- 
formed without thinking. The early Progres- 
sives felt that this formalism, or ritual, was a 
mould into which the enthusiasm and idealism 
of youth were poured with unfortunate results. 


without 


long ago and predicted the outcome. 


They suggested that these moulds be subjected 
to periodic review to see whether they were still 
Above all they felt that creative 
thought was not an exclusive prerogative of the 
past. All of this was a healthy approach, and 
from it came many truly progressive contri- 


serviceable. 


butions. 

Possibly the most enduring of these contri- 
butions was in the field of the creative arts. 
Much was done to change the American atti- 
tude in this field, typified by Mr. Ford’s re- 
mark that they could paint his ear any color 
they wanted provided that they painted it black. 
The functional utility of beauty was late in re- 
ceiving recognition in our country. 

As the Progressive movement developed, it 
changed from that of critical evaluation, and 
the in the “Ru- 


baiyat” when he said: 


came to resemble iconoclast 
Ah! Love could you and I with Fate conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 
Would not we shatter it to bits—and then 

Remould it nearer to the Heart’s desire. 

So zealous were some of the new school in 
shattering the old moulds that even Dr. Dewey 
became alarmed, and called the attention of his 
followers to the fact that true progress does not 
necessarily consist in finding out what tradi- 
and then doing the op- 





tional edueation did 
posite. 

This was the Golden Age of curriculum re- 
vision. Over 30,000 revision programs were 
collected by an interested librarian before he 
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was overwhelmed by the avalanche. As a 
prominent educator remarked, it was more 
popular to be original than to be right. 

The heart of the problem was, of course, the 
old conflict between “interest” and “discipline.” 
During the lush ‘twenties, the philosophy of 
interest met a sympathetic response from a 
public that wanted to be happy and comfort- 
able. One after another, the old disciplines 
were quietly dropped; first came the classies, 
then English grammar, and finally all subject 
matter, as such, came under suspicion. “All 
work and no play makes Johnny a dull boy,” 
we were reminded. “Yes,” replied the Essen- 
tialist, “but all play and no work makes Johnny 
a play-boy.” And so the battle waged. 

This war in a microcosm was absorbed when 
Pearl Harbor was bombed. Now we are all for 
discipline. Subject matter is imposed “willy- 
nilly.” We are no longer concerned with the 
devastating effects on personality caused by 
failure in school. In the Army, if you haven’t 
“what it takes,” you “wash out.” The Essen- 
tialists now have hosts of allies, but therein lies 


the danger—‘Nothing fails like suecess.” 


Reborts... 
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If it is true that we learn more from our 
failures than from our suecess, then, perhaps, 
the Progressive movement will benefit from its 
hard experiences of the present. It will at least 
find out who are its true friends and who are 
those who joined in order to be on the band- 
wagon. The Progressive point of view deserves 
recognition as a component part in stabilized 
educational thinking. As a student of the prob- 
lem has pointed out, the point of view is very 
old, and, for that reason, can claim some en- 
during values. There will be need of revalua- 
tion of educational values after the war, and 
Progressives should have an important part in 
this. While Essentialists may feel justified in 
believing that experience has confirmed most of 
their values, they should avoid the mistake of 
claiming too much, and, in turn, throwing out 
the baby with the bath. 

F. ALDEN SHAW, 
Chairman, Essentialist Committee 
for the Advancement of Amer- 
ican Education 
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UNDERSTANDING LATIN AMERICA 

UNDER the auspices of the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Washing- 
ton University and St. Louis jointly sponsored 
on April 13, 14, and 15 an Institute on Inter- 
American Affairs, with the theme of “Under- 
standing Latin America.” Co-operating with 
the two universities were such civie and special 
groups as the St. Louis Committee of the Pan- 
American Society of the United States, the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce, the Advertising 
Club of St. Louis, the St. Louis Publie Library, 
the Rotary Club of St. Louis, and the Western 
Policy Committee, of Des Moines, Iowa. Leaf- 
lets and other publications from the Office of the 
Co-ordinator and from the Pan American Union 
were distributed at all meetings, and, during the 
period immediately preceding and following 
Pan-American Day, the St. Louis Publie Li- 
brary maintained an exhibit of posters, pamph- 
lets, reading lists, and books on Latin-Amer- 
ican subjects. The institute was attended by 


approximately two thousand persons. 


Speaking before an audience at Washington 
University, Father John F. Bannon, director 
of the department of history, St. Louis Univer- 
sity, stressed particularly the point that the 
Good Neighbor Policy was ushered into reality 
long before the present struggle for survival, 
and was hence a peace, and not a war, pro- 
gram. In our educational task of learning 
about the citizens of Latin America, we must, 
Father Bannon urged, study their past and 
familiarize ourselves with their differences of 
background. The Latin Americans of today are 
the descendants of the union of the folk of the 
two Iberian nations of Europe and the Amer- 
ican Indians, a union which was consummated in 
the surroundings of the rough and rugged New 
World. Whereas the Ibero-European elements 
in Latin-American culture are the two most im- 
portant constituents of the cultural background, 
the Indian antecedents cannot be overlooked or 
discounted. A large proportion of Latin Amer- 
icans are mestizos, and they are proud of their 
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The understanding of Latin 
America, Father Bannon explained, is the patri- 


Indian heritage. 


otie duty of every American, since fundamen- 
tally the Western Hemisphere stands for the 
demoeratie way of life. 

Addressing an audience at St. Louis Univer- 
sity, Hector R. Dominguez, lecturer in Spanish, 
University College, Washington University, and 
an official in the export division of the Inter- 
national Shoe Company, expressed the view that 
the suecess of the Good Neighbor Policy de- 
pends, to a considerable extent, upon the mea- 
sure of service that the United States can give 
to Latin America now and in the future. He 
emphasized that the paramount requirement in 
preparing to serve Latin America was to know 
its people and to have a speaking knowledge of 
their languages. Our system of lower education 
should be revised, he indicated, so as to inelude 
the teaching of Spanish and Portuguese at an 
earlier age, and we should, also, learn the eus- 
toms of the Latin Americans, their needs, and 
their preferences. He stressed the urgency for 
the continuation of trade agreements, the ban- 
ishment of prejudice from mutual relationships, 
and a eareful planning on the part of industrial- 
ists in this country for the establishment of in- 
dustrial units in Latin America. “Thousands 
of modern appliances are needed in Latin-Amer- 
ican homes,” he said, “and our making it pos- 
sible for these families to acquire them will 
be an integral part of the service we will be 
rendering them, by providing a gainful oceu- 
pation for the men and women who themselves 
will buy our products.” 

Arthur Seott Aiton, professor of Latin-Amer- 
ican history, the University of Michigan, spoke 
before a downtown luncheon meeting of the 
Advertising Club of St. Louis and at a general 
session of the institute at Washington Univer- 
sity. Professor Aiton stated, in part: 

The present happy situation which finds all of 
Latin America, except Argentina, engaged in a 
common struggle against the evil of Axis world 
conquest is not the result of haphazard and im- 
pulsive action by our neighbors to the south. It 
has behind it a long and, at times, painful history. 
Only the conscious reversal of the foreign policy 
of the United States before the war threat emerged 
prevented the tragedy of American disunity in these 
present fateful times. Can this newly found inter- 
American unity be preserved intact in the period 
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of world rehabilitation which will follow our win- 
ning of the war? I believe that it can, though I 
cannot give precise convictions as to the exact shape 
of things to come. There will be problems, and 
there are now conditions, which must be faced in- 
telligently if our hopes are to be realized. Latin 
America must be safeguarded from the excesses of 
nationalism which plague Europe and Asia. And 
our relations must be those of equal to equal, work- 
ing toward a common goal. With its vast size and 
potential greatness, Latin America is only now 
emerging from the agrarian and pastoral stage. 
Despite the lack of coal and the handicap of areas 
such as the tropical humid lowlands, Latin America 
with only about four per cent of the world’s popu 
lation is destined to grow and to become a great 
and industrial rival, or a friendly partner in the 
new world society of the postwar years. If its 
standard of living rises, we shall increase our com- 
merce, but so shall Europe, and let us hope that 
tariff walls and trade barriers will not be our choice. 
If we can avoid in these useful continents strife, 
hatred, and bitter rivalry on which the European 
tradition has been nurtured, we can set a pattern 
for the world to imitate, and we ean then look 
into the future with equanimity, untroubled by 
‘‘top-dog’’ or ‘‘under-dog’’ trends in our dealings 
with the peoples who, with us, occupy the Amer- 
icas. Let us endeavor to make the Good Neighbor 
Policy real and enduring by learning each other’s 
history, languages, and cultures, without attempting 
to Hispanize ourselves or to Americanize the Latin 
Americas. 

Unless we learn their languages and acquire 
an appreciation for the way of life of the 
citizens of Latin America, the completion of 
the Pan-American highway, Professor Aiton 
pointed out, may prove to be more a force for 
evil than a foree for good. 
advocated that the average American tourist be 


Professor Aiton 


required to pass a test in such things before be- 
ing permitted to call by automobile on our 
neighbors to the south. 

His Excellency, Rafael de la Colina, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
from Mexico to the United States, was the 
speaker around whom the various sessions of 
the institute were constructed. On Wednesday, 
he addressed the Pan-American Day Luncheon, 
given by the St. Louis Committee of the Pan- 
American Society of the United States and the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. He spoke in 
warm commendation of the Good Neighbor 
Policy, and commented with pride on the 
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achievements by the Americas in friendly co- 


operation. As Senor Colina observed: 


In no other part of the world have we had the 
privilege to witness the peaceful end of imperial- 
istic policies by the self denying, far-sighted action 
of one of the great powers. But the lesson of ¢o- 
operation which the Americas are peacefully learn- 
ing has yet to be taught to the rest of the world. 
The Americas have, for several centuries, been the 
greatest laboratory for diverse and even antagon- 
istic social forces. We have pioneered in the field 
of peaceful and mutual understanding. Let us be 
now the guide and the leader of the less fortunate 
nations, 

Senor Colina was also the principal speaker 
at the closing session of the institute Thurs- 


His 
Latin 


day afternoon at St. Louis University. 


theme was our economic relations with 


America. As did the other speakers, he stressed 
the need for our understanding of the languages 
of the South American republics, and he dwelt 
at considerable length on the questions of indus- 
trialization and the consequences of such a de- 
velopment to the United States and to the coun- 
tries of Latin America. He discounted the idea 
that the industrialization of the Latin-American 
republics would give rise to competition with 
industry in the United States, and explained 
that with 


the establishing of factories there 


Research... 
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capital from us would do little more than 
satisfy purely local needs and requirements. 
Other speakers on the three-day institute pro- 
gram M. O. Monasterio, banker and 
secretary-treasurer of the St. Louis Committee 
of the Pan-American Society, whose topic was 
“What Does Our Nerghbor to the South Think 
of Us?”; Julius S. Schweich, export executive, 


were J. 


who discussed “Opportunities in Latin Amer- 
ica”; and G. A. Kubler, department of history 
of art, Yale University, who opened the institute 
with an illustrated lecture on “Aspects of Latin 
American Art.” 

On the afternoon of Pan-American Day, the 
two sponsoring universities presented motion 
pictures on Latin America, distributed by the 
Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. The programs included the following 
films: “Our Neighbors down the Road,” “Amer- 
icans All,” “South American Medley,” “Argen- 
tine Primer,’ and “The Day is New.” These 
visual lessons in Pan-Americanism were well re- 
ceived, and made a real contribution to the 
understanding of the land, the occupations, and 
the peoples of Latin America. 


WituiamM GLascow BowLinG 
DEAN, COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. Louis 





UNITED STATES HISTORY IN OUR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


THE amount and quality of instruction in 
United States history which our boys and girls 
receive in high school is currently a matter of 
widespread interest to both the professional 
and the lay public. Since the report by The 
New York Times, in June, 1942, of its survey 
United 


States history, much of the diseussion, espe- 


of college-admission requirements in 
cially in the daily press, has assumed that a 
considerable proportion of high-school gradu- 
ates who enter college have had little or no 
adequate instruction in United States history 
during the last four years of the secondary 
school. The impression is frequently voiced, 


also, that in general the amount of attention 


given to this subject is now on the decline. 
Some data recently compiled at the Ohio State 


University lead to conclusions which are quite 
to the contrary so far as the amount of history 
instruction is concerned. These data indicate 
that only a negligible fraction of students enter 
this midwestern state university without having 
had a high-school course of at least one semes- 
ter in United States history; that four out of 
five of the 1942 high-school graduates had com- 
pleted a full year’s course in the subject; and 
that for the past twenty years there has been a 
distinetly upward trend in the amount of United 
States history taken in high school by prospec- 
tive college students. 

During the past few years, the Ohio State 
University College of Education has analyzed 
the high-school records of nearly 7,000 students 
evrrently or previously enrolled in the college. 
While the information has been compiled pri- 
marily for its value in the college’s guidance 
program and includes the entire range of high- 
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school subjeets, the discussion which follows is 
coneerned only with our findings related to 
United States history. 

In interpreting the data presented here, the 
reader should keep in mind the fact that, dur- 
ing the entire period which this study covers, 
high-school eredit in United States history has 
been a requirement for admission to this uni- 
versity, and has been a statutory requirement 
of the state of Ohio for graduation from high 
school. 


TABLE I 


UNITED STATES History TAKEN BY HIGH-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 
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I: 2 3 4 5 
1883-1909 92 85.9 58 2.39 
1910-1914 143 81.9 51 2.34 
1915-1919 282 83.5 A9 2.37 
1920 252 88.1 .53 2.47 
1921 246 92.2 bd 2.58 
1922 246 94.1 5d 2.6 
1923 244 96.8 56 2.74 
1924 275 96.3 56 2.74 
1925 282 96.4 58 2.77 
1926 310 95.7 .60 2.77 
1927 317 95.5 64 2.74 
1928 301 95.6 65 2.69 
1929 283 95.6 68 2.68 
1930 266 95.9 .68 2.72 
1931 244 96.6 .67 2.47 
1932 246 97.8 .67 2.81 
1933 247 98.9 69 2.82 
1934 248 99.2 .70 2.82 
1935 251 98.8 7 2.7T 
1936 249 98.4 69 2.79 
1937 298 98.1 68 2.83 
1938 372 98.6 73 2.90 
1939 279 98.7 79 2.95 
1940 295 98.6 87 2.99 
1941 292 98.6 89 2.99 
1942 348 98.8 90 2.95 
6,908 














_ * Unit: Approximately one fourth of a year’s work ; 
<= 

As indicated in the accompanying table, the 
study up to date covers 6,908 students. The 
data have been derived from official transcripts 
furnished by the high schools to the university 
admission office. The study includes a sampling 
of about 250 to 300 of the high-school gradu- 
ates of each year from 1920 to 1942 inclusive, 
in addition to 517 who graduated from high 
school before 1920. Ninety-one per cent were 
residents of Ohio. The 6,908 students represent 
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typical cross-sectional samplings of the college 
population—good, average, and poor students. 

The number of college students who had no 
United States history in the last four years of 
high school is found to be negligible. The stu- 
dent reeords indicate that for each year of the 
past ten, more than 98 per cent of the graduates 
have studied United States history for one or 
Or, going back to 1923, 
we find that for each year of the past twenty, 
more than 95 per cent have studied the subject. 


more full semesters. 


In his initial report on The New York Times 
survey in June, 1942, Benjamin Fine, educa- 
tional editor, ventured the inference “that in a 
little more than half the teacher-training centers 
of this country men and women can be licensed 
for teaching positions without having had any 
course in United States history, either on the 
That 
dition has not obtained in the teacher-education 
division of the Ohio State University is clearly 
shown in columns 3 and 4 of the table. For 
example, in 1942, the 348 high-school graduates 
—who reported high-school credit for a total of 
312 units—presented an average of .90 unit, 


secondary or collegiate level.” this con- 


or nine tenths of a full year’s course for each 
student. As indicated by data from which this 
table is compiled, four of every five of the 1942 
graduates had one full year of United States 
history, 18.4 per cent had one half year, only 
1.2 per cent had none. 

Instead of a decline in the amount of United 
States history taught in the secondary schools, 
as has been claimed by some recent writers, the 
data of this long-time study show a continuous 
upward trend since 1920 in the amount of 
United States history reported by entering 
freshmen at the Ohio State University. Twenty- 
three years ago the average high-school graduate 
entering college had only .53 of a high-school 
unit in United States history; ten years later, 
in 1930, .68 of a unit; and in 1940, .89 of a 
unit. 

Or, to put it differently, our data show that 
out of every one hundred high-school graduates 
in 1920, only 14 reported a full year of United 
In 1930, 44 
students reported a full year, and 50 a half- 
year. In 1940, 79 reported a full year and 
only 19 a half-year. 

It is significant and encouraging to find, also, 


States history, and 77 a half-year. 
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that the amount of work completed in the his- 
tory-social-studies group as a whole shows a 
from 1920 to 1942. This group 


States 


similar increase 
United 
social studies; problems of democracy, 

In 1920, the average total was 2.47 
1930, 2.72 1940, 2.95 


includes history and all other 
Civics, 
and others. 
units; in units; and in 
units. 

These upward trends in the amount of history 
high-school pupils are significant 
On the 
the current popular dis- 
cussion, The New 
York Times survey report of April 4, 1943, has 
been concerned with the quality of the history 
is worthy 


studied by 


elements in the total history picture. 


other hand, much of 


especially as stimulated by 


a matter which, assuredly, 
In any event, the 


teaching 
of the 
reasons for 
better acquainted with the development of our 


most searching study. 
insisting that our youth should be 


national heritage were never so imperative as 


now, when these youth, and all of us, must 
fight to preserve that heritage. 
RayMonpD D. BENNETT 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
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Superintendent, 
Sehools. Pp. 228. 


December, 
Illus- 


Annual Report of the 
1942. Boston Publie 
trated. 1942. 
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CusHMAN, Ropert FE. Safeguarding Our Civil 
Liberties (Public Affairs Pamphlets, No. 43— 
Revised). Pp. 31. Public Affairs Committee, 
Ine., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 1943. 
10¢. 

What are the chief threats to our civil liberties to- 
day? How does the situation differ from that of 


What safeguards are provided by the Bill 
of Rights? How is the public concerned ? 


Shop Mathematics with Basic 
Applications. Pp. xiv +230. 
1943. $2.40. 


Dick, ARTHUR A, 
and Functional 
The Ronald Press Company. 

a 

Ray N., and HELEN E. Davis. Teach- 

ers Enjoy the Arts. Pp. vii+57. American 

Council on Edueation, 744 Jackson Place, NW, 

Washington, D. C. 1943. 50¢. 
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Educational Progress in South- 
Pp. xii+ 186. In 
129 East 52nd St.. 


FURNIVALL, J. S 
east Asia (Inquiry Series). 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 
New York. 1943. $2.00. 
Sesides giving an illuminating comparative survey 
of prewar educational methods and policies in Ma 
laya, Burma, Thailand, Indio-China, the Netherlands 
Indies, and the Philippines, the author discusses 
many problems of education and cultural adjustment 
likely to emerge after the war in the colonial regions 
of Asia. Bruno Lasker contributes a Supplément, 
“Training for Native Self-Rule.” 

& 


India’s Third Year of War—What India Is Doing 
for the United Nations. Pp. 40. Illustrated. 
Distributed by the British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 1943. 

A summary of the chief activities of the Indian De 
fense Services from September, 1941, to August, 
1942. Every effort has been made to present the 
fullest possible picture of the Services in India con 
sistent with the necessary restrictions imposed by 
war conditions. 

* 

In Re: Germany—A Critical Bibliography of books 
and magazine articles on Germany, published 
monthly. Pp. 81-92. The American Friends 
of German Freedom, 120 East 16th St., New 
York. July, 1943. 

e 

MorRISON, JOHN. The Teaching of Arithmetic— 
Abstract of Investigations and Conclusions from 
Studies in Arithmetic, Vols. I and II, and The 
Early Development of Number Concepts (Pub- 
lications of the Seottish Council for Research in 
Education, XXI). Pp. viii+31. University 
of London Press, Ltd., St. Hugh’s School, Bick- 
ley, Kent. 1943. 1/-. 


Mrs. Patricia, and D. RAYMOND Tac- 
The Kansas Authors Club Year 


MUELLER, 
GART (editors). 


Book. Pp. 99. 1943. 50¢, postage 3¢ extra. 
May be obtained from Mrs. Mueller, The Kansas 
Authors Club, Topeka, Kans. 

& 


SAVERY, CONSTANCE. Enemy Brothers. 
313. Longmans, Green. 1943. $2.50. 
The story of a free people versus a people chained 
by dogma. 


Pp. vi+ 


® 
SHOEMAKER, FRANCIS. Aesthetic Experience and 
the Humanities—Modern Ideas of Aesthetic Ex- 
perience in the Reading of World Literature. 


Pp. xviii+339. Columbia University Press. 
1943. $3.50. 
Including, Part 1: “Ideas of Aesthetic Experience 


Underlying Modern World Literature and Humani- 
ties Courses”; Part 2: “Enlarging Ideas of Aesthetic 
Experience among Spokesmen for the Humanities” 
Part 3: “Converging Ideas and Practices in World 
Literature and Modern Humanities Courses”; Part 
4: “Extensions and Exemplification of a Modern 
Aesthetic Approach to World Literature: Hamlet as 
Example.” 
e 

SISTER JUSTA MCNAMARA. The Teachability of 
Certain Concepts in Modern European History 
(The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Edu- 


Including “Art and the Average Teacher,” ‘Range 
and Emphasis of the Art Work,”’ “Some of the Out- 
comes,”’ “Re ‘flections on the Findings. ” 


cation, No. 33). Pp. xiv+172. The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1943. $2.00. 
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